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HE proceedings of the London Conference 
have not, as we write, reached a point at 
which it is possible to form any very definite 

estimate of their eventual outcome. The omens, 
however, seem to be favourable. The French delega- 
tion has been obliged this week to face the facts of 
the situation in a shape in which they have never 
before been presented to any French Government. 
M. Herriot has had to deal not with politicians, but with 
business men, not with Mr. MacDonald, but with the 
bankers of London and New York, who are to be asked 
to provide the great loan upon which the success of 
the Dawes Scheme depends ; and he has found Lombard 
Street a tougher proposition than Downing Street. 
The City wishes to be very sure that there is to be no 
more French sabotage in the industrial districts of 
Germany, and is not prepared apparently to accept as 
sufficient the guarantee implied in the addition of an 
American member to the Reparations Commission. 
It wants an undertaking in black and white. The 
issue is thus cleared as it never has been before. France 
must now choose once for all between reparations and 
Tevenge. She must consent to the economic recon- 
struction of Germany or else abandon all hope of ever 
securing the payment of her claims. There is no dovbt 
that M. Herriot and his colleagues are personally 
inclined to choose the first of these two alternatives. 
It is only their courage that is uncertain. 
* * * 

But in that respect, too, the situation seems to be 
favourable. If M. Herriot goes back to France with 
a definite agreement in his pocket, offering a real 
Prospect of concrete payments, it is not likely that the 
French Parliament will throw him over, even though 





he may have surrendered many things which M. 
Poincaré holds to be vital to the safety and prestige 
of France. No doubt M. Herriot will have to take 
his courage in both hands and face the risk of personal 
disaster, but that is probably not so great a risk as 
it seemed to be even a fortnight ago. The Poincaréists 
have reached the end of their tether. Their credit is 
not what it was. Conceivably they might secure a 
sufficient number of votes in the Chamber and the 
Senate to defeat M. Herriot, but they could not secure 
the support of French public opinion for so desperate 
a throw. M. Poincaré or one of his friends would be 
obliged to accept office and to take full responsibility 
for the inevitably disastrous consequences of a break- 
down of the Dawes Scheme. The first of those conse- 
quences would be, of course, that the france would be 
“beared ” in every money market in the world, and 
no fresh loan could save it. That is not a prospect 
which even a Poincaré is likely to dare to face. So 
M. Herriot will probably get the necessary majority 
to ratify any agreement that is reached in London— 
provided he is strong enough to accept the logic of the 
situation and stand to his guns. 
* * ~ 


Signor Mussolini addressed the Fascist Grand Council 
last Wednesday on his new policy. His speechcontained 
a full dose of the familiar powder, but the jam was 
laid on pretty generously to suit the taste of different 
sections of his patients. Mussolini castigated and ridi- 
culed the Opposition unmercifully. He was politely 
patronising to his Liberal allies, and complacent and 
hortatory to the Fascisti. To the mass of the people 
who are only mildly interested in politics he held out 
the usual hopes of “ good, wise and honest administra- 
tion,” and of special benefits for the working-classes in 
the shape of better industrial conditions, profit-sharing, 
and so on. The Rome correspondent of the Times 
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describes the speech as “just intransigent enough to be cast; but an equally important fact is that the States in 
welcome to the Fascist party, pacific enough to please which La Follette is strongest have hitherto been safely 
the Liberals, ee enough to satisfy the country.” Republican. It is significant that the most author. 
It may beso. But the more we read it, the less can we tative electoral chart at present available shows % 
find in it of any new policy, of any genuine striving for States, exactly half the total, as politically doubtfy_ 
that “normalisation” of which there has been so much a condition that has come about since 1920. La Fo. 
talk of late. “Normalisation,” said the Dictator, lette and Wheeler, of course, are fighting a forlorn hope, 
meant to the Opposition anti-Fascism, and in that sense with the handicap of a severe lack of funds. But 
Fascism was “ anti-normalist.” But in the true sense are a forceful and resourceful pair, and they are stim. 
there was no problem “of normalisation”; all that lated by the hope of detaching sufficient votes in the 
was ne ad already been achieved, save perhaps _ electoral college to prevent a clear majority for eithe 
for a few mild reforms. This is a cool statement to of the two old-party candidates. 
make of a régime which avowedly rests on naked force, * ° s 
which boasts of having trampled “ on the more or less Mr. Trevelyan made an excellent speech in the debate 
decomposed corpse of the dess of Liberty,’ and on the Educational Estimates this week. He had no 
which just put into operation a Decree against the vast or revolutionary changes in policy to announce, 
freedom of the Press more drastic, we believe, than any but he was able to report a steady advance in almost 
in the world! This Press Decree has caused the bitter- every field of educational work. The most welcome 
est feeling throughout Italy. The Opposition paperscan part of his speech was the announcement of an impending 
be, and are, suppressed and confiscated, and their national survey of school buildings. It is commm 
editors paneuted by uncontrollable executive au- knowledge that, even apart from the low genenl 
thority. No comment, of course, that is displeasing standard of school buildings in many parts of the 
to the Fascists can be made with impunity, and even country, there are a great many individual schools s 
bare news is not safe, for it may be held by the local insanitary or poorly equipped that the teachers in them 
prefect to be “false” or “tendencious,” or “damaging have no chance of doing efficient work. Mr. Trevelyan 
to the national credit.” We are sorry, though not disclaimed the intention of suddenly imposing a much 
surprised, to hear that THE New Staresman is among higher standard; but he made it clear that he means 
the foreign journals whose importation into Italy is to deal promptly with the worst cases, and to institute 
forbidden. * * * a regular policy of gradual improvement. The rest of 
. his speech was a comprehensive restatement of points 
No member of the Government has a more perplexing of policy already declared at various times. The 
task than the Secretary of State for India, who on Minister is encouraging local authorities to raise the 
Monday was required to make a statement on Indian compulsory school age, to provide additional mainten- 
affairs m reply to Lord Peel, his immediate predecessor. ance allowances, and to raise the standard of teaching. 
The Conservative challenge was based chiefly on the But his main emphasis is laid on the development of 
claims of the Indian Public Services, as set forth in the secondary education, which he clearly prefers to a 
report of the recent Commission. Lord Olivier was general resumption of the continuation school policy. 
able to reply only in vague terms, for no important Finally, he announced that a large part of the money 
decisions can be made until the report has been debated which was to have been spent on bringing young ns 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly. Nor could Lord wynder the Unemployment Insurance Acts mend ym 
Olivier say anything very definite on the confusion be available for extended educational facilities. It was 
brought about by the Swarajists in certain provincial an important speech, deserving fuller comment than we 
administrations, other than that the Government must have space to offer here at the moment. 
be carried on, if necessary, as in the Central Provinces, * * * 


without the assistance of the Legislative Councils. 
Whilst unreservedly condemning the wrecking tactics The agen Sonn, ont Se Se = pal 
of the Swarajists Lord Olivier seemed to be a nad ye ma th . th m0 P ie doe ok ae 
possible pains to make out a case for Mr. C. R. Das, peat al bef, ‘th » hall be tad *. 7. aii 
even in respect of his defence of patriotic murder. He “posal before the recess h 8 f th Mi sony af 
had been, ™ said, “‘informed by a high authority on a > vote for t hee ~ dh the a te 
Indian politics that Mr. Das had the reputation of being 4) Gov 7 bow od ‘chall FP pecans wie 
a  paattanlenty upright and scrupulous politician, second y  aneneagens = 7 S . > i “om he a Pat - 
only to Gandhi himself in saintliness of character.” thie 7 ey itt hen, tele taliee aaa 
Lord Olivier, we suggest, should examine the grounds -) > tee a. bm * Th both Mr. Shaw and the 
of this surprising judgment, which has assuredly been pes y ~Y ‘hok aie bys less 
received in Bengal, and especially by Mr. Das’s friends, a A , hed ber “ich pen aon Redeem | bes failed 
with wonderment. Meanwhile, it is being said that °C@US® Shey Dad no delence 4 the fact that y nae 
Mr. Das is planning a visit to England. Lord Olivier *® ™ake it effectively. Beyond the i t is 
and the India Office have as good reason to encourage Ouncement of ‘a for —— ional ae 
that enterprise as the Gandhists have for ridiculing — ut is z oe ™ _ The Channel Tunnel 
it. The Swaraj leader, it should be remembered, is also song _ bg ad f ll ‘Cher ‘ Se ae 
Mayor of Calcutta. If he is coming to London it can tag — “4 © h ng ¥ ape . ha ‘ ay 
hardly be as the champion of aggressive Non-Co- ‘© d to ae oe & Em id y . " ms the 
operation. a definite pronouncement. — ployment is, ‘ 
’ " ” present time, practically stationary. The improvemen 
The official forecast of the American election appears Of the early months of the year has been age og not 
to be that Mr. Coolidge can hold his place without but there been no further advance. We an 
difficulty, and even with a conclusive popular majority. suggest that the Government can or should , P mT the 
This calculation rests upon the assumption that the huge schemes for the artificial absorption 0 f their 
La Follette Progressives in the Western States will ow unemployed. But a plain statement, both o baal 
relatively as many Democrats as Republicans. e plans and of their view of the whole question, aa J 
fact that Mr. Burton Wheeler, the Progressive candidate needed if serious misunderstanding in the country 
for the vice-presidency, sits in the Senate as a Democrat, to be avoided. ‘ 
and has made a national reputation by his annihilation ° ° —— 
of Dougherty, a central figure in the oi] scandals, is a There has been talk of resumed negotiations in 
circumstance that tells in favour of the Coolidge fore- building dispute, and officers of the Ministry of Labour 
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have been in touch with both sides, but nothing has 
been done formally to bring the parties together. 
this time most of the employers who are ee 

to come to terms privately with the men have probably 
done so. Those who have not, presumably mean to 
stand firm with the employers’ federation until a general 
settlement is arranged. At Liverpool, where the trouble 
, the informal parleys designed to settle the un- 
ial local strike seem to have been abortive, and 
there is nothing to enforce a speedy ending of the dispute. 
Many of the Liverpool strikers have found work else- 
where, and throughout the country a large proportion 
of the men are at work on their own terms. The 
remainder of the master builders and the Trade Unions 
are, we suppose, both in a position to hold out for a 
considerable time if they are so disposed; but we fail 
to see what there is to be gained by a prolongation of 
the stoppage. The employers are still taking up the 
position that they cannot cancel the lock-out notices 
until the Liverpool trouble is settled. But it must 
be clear that the least auspicious time for settling the 
local dispute is during the continuance of a national 


stoppage. 


It is reported that the Government, rather than 
sacrifice the Agricultural Wages Bill altogether, means 
to agree to its passage in a mutilated form. The 
Central Board, if these reports are correct, is to lose 
most of its powers. County Committees are to be the 
normal bodies for fixing rates, and in default of agree- 
ment their Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen are to have 
the power to make binding awards. Only if both these 
resources fail is the Central Board to have power to 
fix a binding rate. Clearly these changes strike at the 
very root of the Bill, and will greatly diminish its effective- 
ness. It is suggested that, if this compromise is accepted, 
most of the amendments on the paper will be withdrawn, 
and the Bill allowed a smooth passage before the recess. 
There is, however, one amendment, down in the names 
of a group of Liberals, the position of which is vitally 
afiected by the proposed compromise. As the Bill 
stood originally, there was a strong case against inserting 
a definite figure as a basic minimum wage for the 
country as a whole. But, if the revising power of the 
Central Board disappears, there is a strong case for 
s a figure in the Bill. We hope the Labour 
arty will seriously consider, in the changed circum- 
stances, the desirability of supporting the Liberal 
amendment which would fix a basic minimum wage of 
80s. a week. Mr. Buxton has hitherto been against 
this, but circumstances alter cases. 

* * * 


The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is still in 
trouble with the three small coalfields in which the 
owners have so far flatly refused to apply the terms of the 
national settlement to which they were parties. It is 
an awkward situation. The Mining Association and the 

ers’ Federation signed a national wage agreement 
for the country as a whole. The owners in Kent, 
Bristol and the Forest of Dean declare that they cannot 
afford to pay the new wages. They gave all their men 
notice, and then offered them the option of continuing 
at work at the lower wages prevailing before the settle- 
ment. This is, of course, a Violation of the agreement ; 
but the men are in a difficult situation. There is no 
alternative employment open for them, and, when they 
tefuse to work fur less than the standard wages, they 
are refused unemployment pay on the ground that they 
. idle owing to a trade dispute, though both they and 
the Owners maintain that no trade dispute exists. The 
‘ners’ Federation, in addition to imposing a levy in 
on of the men who have been thrown out and instruct- 
ee others to remain at work under protest, is taking 
gal action. It is trying to enforce payment of the 


* * * 


wages in the courts, and also to get the decisions 


about unemployment pay reversed. The owners appar- 

ently do not deny that they are acting contrary to the 

agreement, but say that they cannot be bound by a 

national decision which ignores their local circumstances. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: To judge by his 
Mansion House speech this week, Mr. de Valera’s long 
months of isolation at Arbour Hill have had no other 
effect than to confirm him in the belief that politically 
he is the just man made perfect. Unlike other leaders, 
he is absolved from any necessity for adjusting his 
ae to meet altered facts and new circumstances. 

e spoke once for all when he was selected as the 
President of Sinn Fein in 1917, and until the Ireland 
of 1924 goes back seven years he despairs of its salvation. 
How the process of retracing our steps is to be carried 
into practice Mr. de Valera did not explain, taking 
refuge, as he usually does in a difficulty, in vague 
formulas about “moral stiffening’ and “self-sacri- 
fice.” But something much more positive than this is 
needed if enthusiasm is to be stimulated and votes 
captured. There was a feeling in the country that 
Mr. de Valera, as a result of his prison reflections, 
might have decided to place Republican policy on a 
realist basis; the speech proves that he is still playing 
second fiddle to Miss Mary MacSwiney, and no doubt 
if another crash comes we shall find him protesting, as 
he did during the collapse of armed resistance, that he 
was condemned “ to view the situation through a wall 
of glass.” He has at least the sense to admit that his 
party has been “ militarily defeated,” an admission 
which may do something to prevent his wild men from 
securing recruits for a renewal of the campaign of 
violence, though the danger of an outbreak will not 
be finally averted till Mr. de Valera realises that a 
decision to return to constitutional methods necessitates 
changes in a policy that was based on an appeal to arms. 

* * * 


For the present it would seem as if the Republicans 
staked their hopes of success on the ee of 
the Government. They point triumphantly to growing 
discontent in the country as a complete justification 
of all their indictments of the treaty. It would be 
absurd to deny that this discontent exists, but it is 
still more absurd for Mr. de Valera and his colleagues 
to claim that it arises from any quarrel with treaty 
restrictions or the limitations of Dominion status. 
The real difficulty in Ireland is that a great many 
people fail to realise that freedom does not imply the 
abolition of State control. Were a Republican Govern- 
ment in power to-morrow, its efforts to levy taxes, 
preserve order and enforce legal restraints and prohibi- 
tions would range against it most of the elements now 
hostile or semi-hostile to Free State rule. These 
opponents know in their hearts that Mr. de Valera in 
office would tramp as heavily on their toes as Mr. 
Cosgrave, and unless Republicans can find a good 
platform cry, negative objections to the exercise of 
authority are not likely to provide them with a mandate. 
Their main hopes rest on the belief that the discussions 
now in progress about the Northern boundaries will end in 
failure, or that, at the least, a settlement will be imposed 
to which Free Staters will object as strongly as Republi- 
cans. The Government’s supporters in the Dail are 
sharply divided on the question, and the Freeman's 
Journal, which speaks for Free State opinion, sees in 
the visit of the Duke of York to the Six Counties, 
“evidence of a sinister design to evade the treaty” by 
compromising the Monarchy for the benefit of Ulster 
Unionists. These suspicions may be wholly unfounded, 
but they are a factor which cannot be ignored, and any 
hesitation on the part of British statesmen to implement 
the boundary clause might easily seal the fate not only 
of Mr. Cosgrave’s Ministry but of the whole Anglo- 
Irish settlement. 


A 
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MR. MACDONALD AND THE 
LEAGUE 


R. MacDONALD has put his foot in it again 
—or, rather, he has put his foot on the 
corns of certain Paladins of the League of 
Nations. They are exceedingly angry at his rejection 
of the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Some. of 
them, indeed, have allowed their passion to make them 
ridiculous. One Liberal newspaper is not content 
with calling the Prime Minister’s letter to the Secretary- 
General “a blow to the League.” It tells us that 
“the real fact is that the present Government, despite 
all its professions of devotion to the League of Nations, 
has done substantially less for the League, and sub- 
stantially more to lower British prestige at Geneva, 
than any of its Liberal or Conservative predecessors.” 
And it goes on then to contrast the high qualities of 
leadership, which the Assembly has always found in 
Lord Balfour and Lord Cecil, with the low qualities 
to be expected from “‘ an amiable and elderly lawyer 
like Lord Parmoor or a sound and steady-going Trade 
Unionist like Mr. Arthur Henderson.” It is a cheap 
sneer. Lord Parmoor certainly shows no signs of 
cutting a great figure in the international world, but 
that is not because of his age or his temper or his 
profession. Is not Lord Balfour elderly, and is not 
Lord Cecil a lawyer, and are not both of them amiable ? 
As for Mr. Henderson, he may or may not succeed 
in inspiring Geneva; but we cannot see what his 
unaristocratic antecedents have got to do with the 
matter. There is, we fear, a dangerous disposition 
among certain supporters of the League to make a 
caste system in it, to believe that certain Brahmins 
must run it, and to resent any criticism of their counsels 
or challenge to their authority. No one questions the 
zeal which Lord Cecil has shown in the cause of the 
League. But many of us, who are as keen supporters 
of its principles as he is, may take leave to differ from 
his policy at this point or that. We are not all prepared 
to say Vow Cecilii, vor Dei. And many of us—indeed, 
the majority of those who have given serious thought 
to it, we believe—will heartily agree with Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s objections to the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. 


The Draft Treaty has two principal aims—the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prevention of war. Its 
framers recognised that the most potent cause of 
war nowadays, and the normal excuse for the piling 
up of armaments—is fear. They propose, therefore, 
to remove, or at least to diminish, this fear by offering 
guarantees against acts or threats of aggression. Every 
State which adheres to the Treaty will have under it 
a duty and a right. Its duty will be to effect such 
a reduction of its armaments as it considers propor- 
tionate to the security which it is to enjoy under the 
new system, and as shall be approved by the Council 
of the League. Its right will be to have the assistance 
of other States, who are parties to the Treaty, in case 
of aggression. Besides the general security furnished 
by the Treaty, States “‘ may conclude, either as between 
two of them or as between a larger number, agreements 
complementary to the present Treaty exclusively 
for the purpose of their mutual defence and intended 
solely to facilitate the carrying out of the measures 
prescribed in this Treaty, determining in advance 
the assistance which they would give to each other 
in the event of any act of aggression.” The body 


| 


which operates the plan is to be the Council of the 
League. If hostilities break out, the Council mug 
decide, within four days of notification, who is the 
aggressor and who is entitled to claim the assistanee 
provided under the Treaty. If hostilities are only 
apprehended, or if a State believes that some other 
State’s armaments are in excess of their proper limits, 
then the Council will be summoned to give its decision 
on the matter. Should it be of opinion that there jg 
reasonable ground for suspecting a menace of aggression, 
it “may take all necessary measures to remove such 
menace.” These measures include the application 
of economic sanctions, invoking by name the States 
whose assistance is required, determining the forces 
which each State shall furnish, and preparing a plan 
for financial co-operation among the States who adhere 
to the Treaty, in order to provide funds for the cam- 
paign. In the event of actual war, the Council mag 
“appoint the Higher Command and establish the 
object and nature of his duty.” 

What is to be said of this scheme? The more 
enthusiastic of its defenders regard it as the last word 
in international wisdom. Others, less crackbrained, 
plead that, though not perfect, it could be improved 
by amendment at Geneva. Very likely it could, but 
we do not think any amount of amending would tum 
it into a good plan, or even a plan worth trying. The 
criticisms set out in Mr. MacDonald’s letter to the 
Secretary-General of the League seem to us absolutely 
valid, and we are glad the British Government has 
had the courage and the honesty to make them public 
at this stage. There is, to begin with, the difficult 
and delicate problem of defining “ aggression.” The 
Draft Treaty attempts no definition ; it is impossible, 
indeed, to give any satisfactory definition. The 
decision is to be left to the Council. Is the Council 
the sort of body—or is it ever likely to be the sort of 
body—to be entrusted with such a task? Suppose 
it reached the necessary unanimity—which, as Mr. 
MacDonald points out, it might easily fail to do— 
why should we, or anybody else, run the risks involved 
in pledging ourselves to accept its decision whatever 
that might be? You have only to consider the state 
of Europe to-day to see what those risks are. Imagine 
what an opportunity this Treaty might offer in the 
Balkans, or to Poland or Roumania. There is no 
country without diplomats capable of picking 4 
quarrel in such a way as to throw all the appearance 
of aggressiveness on its neighbour. Nor is there the 
slightest guarantee of a thorough and _ unbiassed 
weighing of the dispute by a tribunal like the Council 
of the League. And, if the Council is not a good 
judicial authority, it is equally inappropriate as 4 
military authority—“ appointing the Higher Command 
and establishing the object and nature of his duty.” 
No doubt the elder statesmen of Geneva might be 
expected to devolve some of their martial burdens; 
but they could not divest themselves of powers and 
responsibilities with which it is preposterous to endow 
them. 

There is, besides, another fundamental defect im 
the article which permits—or rather encourages— 
“complementary defensive agreements.”’ In practice 
these partial alliances would complicate the difficulties 
of the Council. And in principle they contradict the 
ideal of the League itself. It used to be the habit 
of those who genuinely believed in the League t 
deplore the French policy of making satellite States. 
Not so long since, when the Franco-Czech treaty was 
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ied, there were few outside France and Czecho- 
Slovakia who did not denounce it as a sin against the 
spirit, if not against the letter, of the Covenant. Yet 
some of the keenest of those critics are now on the 
other side. They delude themselves prettily by calling 
these alliances “‘ complementary agreements exclusively 
for the purpose of mutual defence and intended solely 
to facilitate the carrying out of the measures prescribed 
in this Treaty’ and by adding that such agreements 
“may”’—not “ must,’’ notice— be negotiated and 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations.” 
The truth is, as the British Government’s letter suggests, 
that “the conclusion of these partial treaties by one 
group of States is likely to bring about the formation 
of competing groups, and that the result will be a 
reappearance of the former system of alliances and 
counter-alliances, which in the past has been such a 
serious menace to the peace of the world.” 


For all these reasons, then—and for others, among 
which the objection of Canada is the chief—Mr. 
MacDonald rejects the Draft Treaty. He believes, 
and we believe, too, that “the guarantee afforded 
by it is so precarious that no responsible Government 
will feel justified in consenting to any material reduction 
of its armaments in return.”” In fact, so far as British 
armaments are concerned, he argues that they would 
probably have to be increased if all the obligations of 
the Treaty were to be scrupulously carried out. And 
he believes, and we believe, too, that this ingenious 
scheme, so far from diminishing the chances of war, 
would multiply them. These criticisms are railed at 
by certain honest fanatics here, and by certain hypo- 
crites in France, as a betrayal of the League. They 
are nothing of the sort. Mr. MacDonald is, in fact, 
rendering the League the greatest possible service 
in saving it from its friends. The League will not 
gain in prestige and in the confidence of the world by 
being pushed into experiments that do violence to 
its principles and misuse its organs. Its machinery 
certainly ought to be employed, as Mr. Asquith urged 
in the House the other day and as the Prime Minister 
agreed, for providing security—pooled security—in 
Europe. But Mr. Asquith’s words lent no support 
to this Draft Treaty plan, and we do not think many 
of his followers will share the feelings of the Daily 
News, of which we have given some specimens above. 
The Liberal Party, we imagine, will back the Govern- 
ment’s proposal for an International Conference to 
discuss disarmament—a Conference including the im- 
portant States which are outside the League and which 
the proposals of the Draft Treaty will make more 
antagonistic than ever. Whether such a Conference 
tan really achieve any measure of disarmament we 
do not know. We hope it may, because we shall be 
glad to escape some of our present wasteful expendi- 
ture on bombs and guns and the other paraphernalia 
of militarism. 

We do not, however, regard a reduction of armaments 
as of much consequence on other grounds. It would 
have no direct effect—and very little indirect effect— 
M preventing war. If all the armed forces of the world 
Were cut down by a half, or by three-quarters, the 
_— could and would pursue their quarrels just as 
7 ectively and viciously, provided that their relative 

rength remained unaltered. And nobody has any 
Suggestion for altering that. It has been said a thousand 
ane and forgotten a thousand times, that armaments 
.0W policy. The function of the League is to help 
in the slo - os 
w process of changing policies. It may work 






in various ways, laboriously and patiently, and on occa- 
sion, perhaps, heroically. But there is nothing helpful 
—and only a dash of mock-heroic—in the Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance; it implies no change of policy. 
The proper organ for settling disputes is in existence, 
in the shape of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. But is it of any use, we are asked, to talk 
about that when the Powers fight so shy of it? We 
reply that, despite that shyness—or, if you like, because 
of it—it is of more use to talk about arbitration than 
about limitation of armaments. We hope that Mr. 
MacDonald will talk a great deal more about it, and 
that, when he develops his plan for the prevention 
of war, its central machinery will be the Permanent 
Court of Justice instead of the Council dressed up as 
a super-General Staff. 


HOW FRANCE TAKES IT 
@er3 the situation, as it is seen in Paris, 


is much more hopeful. If M. Herriot returns 

from the London Conference and presents a bold 
front, it is probable enough that he will beat off the enemies 
who are already crying out that he has made intolerable 
concessions to the British point of view. But he will have 
to show that he has strength and audacity that he has not 
yet displayed. The chances are in his favour, for there will 
be upon him the glamour of a man who, after the bitter 
quarrels between France and England, has managed to 
reach an agreement and has made workable a reparations 
plan which, whether it is bad or good, is at any rate better 
than the uncertainty that prevailed. 

It is not easy for Parliament to repudiate an arrange- 
ment which has been definitely concluded by the Prime 
Minister. On the whole, one sees signs of a spirit of resigna- 
tion on the part of the French. They do not regard the 
proceedings at London with enthusiasm; they do not 
consider that they owe a debt of gratitude to M. Herriot ; 
they have considerable anxiety at what may prove to be 
the end of reparations on a large scale. But when the 
French Chamber and Senate meet at the end of the month, 
they must, it would seem, accept the accord which has been 
reached. Parliament had declared that the final decision 
must lie with the Chamber and the Senate, and M. Herriot 
himself preferred to be “ covered.” He is undertaking a 
grave responsibility, and a more courageous man than he 
might well have misgivings. For however much a French- 
man may desire peace, he cannot lightly forgo the advan- 
tages of all kinds, financial, military, political, which, 
nominally at least, are to be found in the skilful use of the 
reparation clauses of the Treaty. 

It is reproached against M. Herriot that he is giving up 
the military and political privileges of France, as well as 
surrendering the greater part of the reparation payments 
which were promised. There may be an attempt to stir 
up Nationalist feelings among a section of the Radicals 
in the Chamber with the intention of putting M. Herriot 
in a minority, and the domination of the Senate by M. 
Poincaré will create a bad quarter of an hour for the Prime 
Minister. Nevertheless, I am now inclined to believe that 
it will be impossible for Parliament to give any concrete 
expression to its criticisms at present. France would so 
obviously be putting herself in the wrong that wiser counsels 
must prevail. What London does, Paris can hardly upset. 

When he returns, as his friends are already pointing out, 
he will be able to plead that he could not take the risk of 
wrecking the Dawes Report, already endorsed by M. 
Poincaré, since it offered the last chance of a pacific settle- 
ment. Concessions on both sides were inevitable. If 


M. Herriot had resolved to concede nothing, and if Mr. 
MacDonald had decided in advance to hold to his positions, 
then the Conference would have been worse than useless. 
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The London Conference differs from many others in that 
there was a sincere attempt on the part of the statesmen 
to meet each other. Nor can it be fairly reproached against 
M. Herriot, as some commentators urge, that the Dawes 
plan is in itself unfavourable to France—less favourable 
than the plan of Mr. Bonar Law. : 

A counter-attack is being made on M. Poincaré for having 
refused the Bonar Law plan, and accepted the Dawes plan 
after wasting many months. The chances are that in spite 
of the violent abuse of many Frenchmen, it will be generally 
recognised that M. Herriot could not have done better for 
his country. But this does not mean that the decisions of 
the London Conference are being hailed with joy. The 
Radical newspapers insist, above all, that M. Herriot has 
not abdicated French sovereignty, and has, while sacrificing 
secondary things, preserved all that is essential. They 
declare that he has stuck to the Treaty, that the Reparation 
Commission maintains its powers, and that France, in the 
last resort, is still free to act alone as she acted in January, 
19238. 

The necessities of internal politics are such that M. Her- 
riot must defend this thesis. Here, as apparently in 
London, the chief controversy has turned upon the possi- 
bility of applying sanctions in the future. Even before 
payments were organised, even before there was any 
assurance that Germany would execute the plan, even 
before the Powers were agreed on the subjects of the with- 
drawal of economic control, of military evacuation, and of 
the partial manning of the Rhineland and Ruhr railways 
with French workers in order to keep communications with 
the Ruhr; even before there was any understanding about 
the feasibility of transferring payments made by Germany 
in Germany to the Allied countries—before all this, atten- 
tion was turned, on the one side, to the best method of 
preventing the French from again seizing economic pledges 
and reoccupying the Ruhr, and, on the other, to the preser- 
vation of whatever rights the French may be held to have of 
repeating the Poincaré experiment. The British sought to 
erect barriers against the application of sanctions, and the 
French are perturbed at the erection of these barriers. 

I do not know whether in England Mr. MacDonald is 
regarded as having taken sufficient safeguards against 
French folly, but in France it is undoubtedly believed that 
too many safeguards have been taken, and that while the 
greatest concern has been shown for the prospective sub- 
scribers to a loan for Germany, very little concern has been 
shown for the much more important creditors of Germany. 
The bondholders will be protected, but will France be pro- 
tected or allowed to protect herself? 

The barriers are numerous. The fact that an American 
will sit and vote on the Reparation Commission when the 
question of default arises will, it is argued, put France and 
Belgium in a minority. Hitherto they have been in a 
majority, although perhaps too much has been made of the 
possession by France of a casting vote ; that vote has never 
been used for any serious purpose, since Italy has generally 
voted with the French, and it is highly unlikely that any 
immense and desperate policy would in future be based 
upon the shaky foundations of a casting vote. The adver- 
saries of M. Herriot certainly do not like the addition of an 
American, who had indeed no legal status under the Treaty 
which the Americans did not ratify. But they cannot push 
their protest far because it was obviously intended by the 
peace-makers that America should sit on the Reparation 
Commission ; and although the French have never hesi- 
tated to rail at England, they have always been careful to 
remain on the friendliest terms with America, and to ask for 
American support and co-operation in the application of 
the Treaty. 

Then there is a further barrier imposed by the obligation 
to consult two officials who are not French, namely, the 
Agent-General of Reparation Payments, probably Mr. 
Owen Young, and the representative of the bondholders, 
who will presumably be British. Their advice, it is cal- 


culated, will be against a repetition of the Poincaré po} 
and although their advice will not be binding, it wij 
certainly be difficult to proceed against it. 

Another barrier is formed by the specific recognition 
of the claims of loan subscribers: the declaration that 
sanctions must not injure these bondholders, who mug 
be paid before the Allied countries. Sir John Bradbury 
in the old days—that is to say, before the occupation of 
the Ruhr, and before the Reparation Commission fell upon 
sleep—used to describe the giving of privileges to lenders 
as “picking the eyes out of reparations.” Moreover, 
there are other guarantees against the French—even were 
M. Poincaré again in office—acting alone. The Reparation 
Commission has the power, which it did not exercise gt 
the beginning of 1923, of recommending the precise sort 
of sanctions that should, in case of necessity, be applied, 
and although such recommendations are again not binding, 
they can scarcely be ignored. 

The French consider that they are in reality deprived 
of all possibility of applying penalties, and the mere state. 
ment that, apart from the provisions of the present agree. 
ment, France reserves her rights under the Treaty, is almost 
worthless. But, however worthless it may be, the safe. 
guards for the subscribers are each of them reasonable 
enough and can be defended by M. Herriot. Moderate 
opinion as expressed in the Temps seems to be that from 
the French standpoint the advantages of the agreement 
outweigh the disadvantages. Without it the whole Dawes 
system would have collapsed and the Conference would 
have resulted in chaos. America has been brought back 
to Europe (this is held to be an advantage), and if her return 
is not altogether official, adjectives do not really matter 
in this connection. Further, the French lay stress upon 
the engagement of the Allies to act promptly and efficaciously 
together if a serious default is after all declared. Finally, 
if everything else fails, and France is driven to it, she has 
not alienated her liberty of movement. 

It is widely asserted that the agreement will be badly 
judged only by those who wish to exploit for political 
purposes the non-payment of reparations, and will be 
considered as satisfactory as is possible in the circum- 
stances by those who are sincerely desirous that Germany 
should be put in a position to pay a certain amount of 
reparations. SisLEY HuDDLESTON, 


THE 
HOUSING BILL IN COMMITTEE 


HE debates on the Housing Bill this week and last 
have done a great deal to make the position clearer. 
Neither Liberals nor Conservatives have as ye 
attempted to challenge any of the fundamental features 
of the Bill, and the actual amendments so far adopted have 
been mostly positive improvements. It is still possible 
that there will be serious trouble over the question of rents, 
or that the House of Lords may try to hold up the Bill; 
but the likelihood is that it will pass into law with all its 
fundamental features unimpaired. Unless some unforeseen 
hitch occurs, it is likely to emerge from the House of Com- 
mons both stronger in itself than the original draft and, 
what is no less important for its success, far better under- 
stood. 

We do not mean to suggest that Mr. Wheatley is at the 
end of his difficulties, or that the way is now smooth fot 
translating the principles of the Bill fully into practice 
The efficacy of Mr. Wheatley’s proposals for combating 
profiteering in materials without checking the expansion 
the supply has still to be tested, and the Bill dealing with 
these matters has been perforce held over until the autumn. 
The scheme of apprenticeship, vital to the necessary aug 
mentation of labour, has still to be worked out in deta! 
and the attitude towards it of the master builders 1s 
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ntly undefined. The question of rents may give 
trouble ; and on this point the position of the local authori- 
ties has not yet been made clear. But, though much re- 
mains to be done, the Bill has been steadily assuming a 
more workmanlike form, and some of the doubts which 
it originally aroused have been already removed, either by 
actual amendments or by fuller explanations of the methods 


In particular, it is now reasonably safe to assume that the 
blem of the supply of labour will be effectively tackled. 
There were two possible ways of dealing with this problem, 
and in our view Mr. Wheatley has chosen the right one. 
He has discarded the proposal, favoured by many of his 
Conservative and Liberal critics, for some form of wholesale 
dilution by the mass introduction of unskilled men and 
This would at once have set the Trade Unions 
against him, and by lowering the average efficiency of 
labour would probably in the long run have increased 
considerably the cost of building. Instead, on the advice 
of the Joint Committee of employers and operatives, Mr. 
Wheatley proposes to use the slower method of special 
apprenticeship for the recruitment of additional skilled 
workers. Moreover, he is determined to give these fresh 
workers at least as good a training as the skilled building 
craftsman normally receives—and perhaps a better. For 
this purpose, he is invoking the aid of the Education Au- 
thorities, in order to combine training in technical institutes 
with special training at the place of work. This is a proposal 
both good for the purpose in hand and capable of exercising 
a good influence on the generally current practices of 
apprentice training. It cannot be as speedy as mass dilu- 
tion; but it will be far surer in its effects, and it will serve 
to improve efficiency and so keep down prices. 

It removes, moreover, one of the two principal objections 
of the building Trade Unions to Mr. Wheatley’s scheme. 
The building operatives have always feared the effects of the 
augmentation of labour in diminishing the efficiency and 
craft standing of their various callings. This fear has 
arisen partly from a strong natural pride of craft, and partly 
from a sense that lowered average efficiency will be likely 
to result in lower standard rates of wages. But the leaders 
of the operatives have already made it plain that Mr. 
Wheatley’s scheme, unfolded in the House of Commons on 
Monday, is not open to these objections. It will, if any- 
thing, help to raise the standard of craftsmanship, and 
therewith the status and prospects of the occupations to 
which it is applied. 

The second objection of the operatives to the Bill was 
that it really embodied no effective guarantee of a fifteen 
years’ programme, which was the assumption on which they 
and the master builders made their original proposals. It 
is still true that there is no absolute guarantee ; but this 
week’s proceedings have materially strengthened Mr. 
Wheatley’s contention that the guarantee is implicit in the 
Bill. The difficulty was this. The Minister of Health 
could not get the local authorities to agree to any proposal 
which would bind them to go on building, and so imposing 
charges on the rates, for fifteen years. He had, indeed, 
under earlier Acts statutory power to build himself, in 
default of action by a local authority, and to charge the 
cost to the defaulter. But the local authorities, fully aware 
of this, exacted from him an undertaking that failure to 
build on their part should not involve them in any penalty 
bel charge upon the rates. This seemed to make any guaran- 
tee impossible; but Mr. Wheatley, in a new clause incorpor- 
ated this week in the Bill, has found a way round the 
difficulty. He has laid down, and the House of Commons 
has agreed, that, where a local authority fails to take the 
hecessary steps to provide houses under his Act or that of 
last year, the State subsidy may be paid either to private 

individuals or to public utility societies undertaking the 
Provision of houses in the area concerned. 
's, in effect, makes possible the restoration of the 
guarantee. If local authorities stop building under the 


scheme, it is not brought to a standstill, and the Ministry is 
not under the difficult obligation of assuming their functions. 
It is open for the inhabitants, or would-be inhabitants, to 
form a public utility society, or for any individual who will 
comply with Mr. Wheatley’s conditions, to build and claim 
the State subsidy direct. It is impossible to prophesy how 
widely this power will be used ; but it is certainly a valuable 
addition to the Bill, and probably the only way in which, 
after the concessions to the local authorities, the principle 
of the fifteen years’ guarantee could be maintained. 

On the conditions thus established, the full co-operation 
of both master builders and operatives should be assured. 
The guarantee is not absolute; but it is real and as good 
as any Government is likely to be able to give. The main 
outstanding difficulty, therefore, is not the supply of labour, 
which after initial difficulties is fairly well assured, but 
the question of rent. Mr. Wheatley’s declared object is to 
improved the standard of working-class housing without a 
corresponding rise in rents. He is trying to secure this 
by fixing the rents of his new houses at the level now pre- 
vailing for pre-war working-class houses of the normal type 
in the district concerned. Now, as the Wheatley houses 
will be certainly in most cases considerably better than 
normal working-class houses of pre-war types, this is, in 
effect, a lowering of rents below the levels permitted under 
the Rent Restriction Acts. If a man can get a Wheatley 
house for the same rent as an inferior pre-war house, he will 
object to the price of the inferior article. This is now the 
principal argument brought against the Housing Bill by 
those who defend the rights and claims of the small property 
owner and the speculative builder. Your Bill, they say, 
has a clear tendency to depress further the already low 
rents of house property. Therefore it is a bad Bill, unless 
it is so amended that higher rents can be charged, corre- 
sponding to the superior amenity of the new houses to be 
built. 

Mr. Wheatley, however, cannot yield to this demand with- 
out sacrificing one of the fundamental objects of his Bill. 
He knows that both Addison and Chamberlain houses have 
gone chiefly either to “ blackcoats”’ or to exceptionally 
well-paid artisans. He does not want the bulk of his new 
houses to go the same way. He must, therefore, try to keep 
rents down to an amount which the ordinary manual worker 
can somehow afford to pay. And so he refused to accept 
Mr. E. D. Simon’s amendment which would have made 
rents correspond to the superiority of the new houses over 
the old. 

Behind this controversy lies a very real difficulty. Unless 
methods of building construction or rates of wages alter 
radically, it will be impossible for a long time to build good 
houses to let economically at a rent within the means of the 
ordinary manual worker. One remedy is to lower the stan- 
dard of accommodation and solidity. A second is to charge 
high rents for new houses, and rely on the emptying of the 
old ones by the removal of the better-off tenants to make 
room in old houses for the ordinary manual workers. Neither 
of these remedies can possibly satisfy housing reformers. 
Accordingly the only alternative is Mr. Wheatley’s, of 
providing a higher subsidy on condition of a lower rent. 

Is this really unjust to the small property-owner, even 
if it does bring down the value of his old house from its 
present level? There are two sides to this case. House 
property is an asset that wastes from many causes. Houses 
grow old and ultimately unfit for habitation, or they grow 
obsolete through a change in the standard of accommoda- 
tion and amenity. Or they grow superfluous through the 

shifting of population. The house-owner of late years, 
while he has had his rents restricted by law, has profited 
greatly in other ways—has indeed done far better than he 
ever hoped to do when he built or bought his houses, 
Houses really unfit through senile decay are still inhabited ; 
empties are nearly unknown ; there has been, in face of the 
shortage, no obsolescence through changes in housing stan- 
dards, and virtually none through movements of population. 
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Many houses which are still yielding income would have 
been ii) normal times dead capital long ago. And, if the 
standard of these houses is now regarded as inadequate to 
modern needs, has the owner any grievance if they are gradu- 
ally superseded by improved types, or if in the process their 
rents fall ? 

In any case, the effect of the Wheatley scheme on the 
rents of pre-war houses is certain to be slow. Even if all 
goes well, houses will not for some years exist in sufficient 
numbers to relieve the shortage, or to put the tenants of old 
houses in a position to bargain with their landlords for a 
rent lower than the permitted legal maximum. Tenants 
who get a Wheatley house early will be fortunate folk ; 
but their good fortune will harm no one else. And it seems 
to us a most lop-sided view that condemns the scheme 
because it will better the position of some tenants and may, 
in the long run, worsen the position of some landlords. Any 
scheme for improving housing standards for the common 
people is bound to have these effects during the stage of 
transition, 


THE TAILTEANN GAMES 


HE Tailteann Games are to take place in the opening 
weeks of August. They are of ancient origin, 
for their title derives from Queen Tailte, wife of 

the last King of the Firbolg dynasty; and the festival 
instituted by her son Lugh——games with literary competitions 
and royal pageantry—is said to have been held without 
interruption on the plains of Meath for eighteen hundred 
years, from 682 B.c. to a.D. 1169, when with the coming 
of the Normans many Gaelic glories were eclipsed. A 
degraded form of fair, with huckster’s booths and games, 
is recorded to have been held in 1806 at Telltown in Meath. 
This village, whose name recalls the ancient queen, still 
exists ; but it is not chosen for the site of the revival, 
which is to be the Jones Road enclosure in Dublin, a spot 
of recent unhappy memories, since it was there on a Sunday 
afternoon in November, 1921, that the military fired upon 
a football crowd as a reprisal for the Mount Street murders 
of British officers. The annual Dublin Horse show will 
be held simultaneously at Ballsbridge on the other more 
genteel side of the town, this being the one modern Irish 
institution which has successfully survived war and revolu- 
tion, and maintained an aristocratic patronage as well as 
popular support. It is “run” by the Royal Dublin 
Society, an organisation in which the old Unionists are 
still predominant; Aonach Tailteann is “run” by Free 
State Gaels; but Gaels and old Unionists will co-operate 
in offering to visitors “‘ a round of unrivalled entertainment 
and hospitality.” 

There is a fly in the ointment. The ‘Government of the 
Republic” has appealed to its people to take no part in the 
Gaelic festival. A proclamation widely pasted on the walls 
declares that after the Truce in 1921 Dail Eireann began 
to prepare for a new Aonach Tailteann. It was then 
believed, we are told without regard for accuracy, that 
the complete aspirations of the nation were about to 
be fulfilled ; but now the Gaelic games have been rendered 
spurious by the Free State’s usurpation of power and 
authority following an infamous betrayal. It may be 
noted that the Republic “ appeals,” but does not forbid. 
It could not forbid without the threat of physical force, 
and the Republic has now abandoned that weapon. The 
Republicans have all the logic of the insane. Nor do they 
object to their subjects participating during the holidays 
in the Horse Show or at the race meetings and such other 
amusements as are common both to Ireland and England. 
Horses and betting in Ireland are always “ above the 
battle,” the Free State Gaels show a similar worldly wisdom 
by admitting a number of non-Irish games into the pro- 
gramme of the Aonach, croquet, lawn tennis and golf— 
attractions undreamt of in the time of Lugh of the Long 
Arm. Only cricket is omitted. 





Business is not forgotten. ‘“‘ The period will give an Oppor- 
tunity to capitalists interested in Ireland of seeing the 
country at its best, and exploring the many possibilities 
of development which Ireland presents at this stage of 
her history ”’—when prices and taxes are higher than jp 
any European country. But perhaps the most interesting 
allusion in the official advertisement of the Aonach is that 
to Irish hospitality. Irish hospitality survives from the 
days of Lugh, Irish people are still kindly and well behaved 
towards foreigners, and one does not doubt that Dublin 
householders have offered to put up “ many thousand 
visitors.”” But while there is readiness to share, there 
is little habit of elegant display; the Treaty has not 
revived our social life. And in no other country 
of Western Europe is what one may call the sense of public 
hospitality so lacking as in Ireland. No attempt is made 
as in other countries to mitigate the current and necessary 
discomforts of modern life; nor is our failure in this 
respect to be attributed to the new “Celtic” régime, for 
the worse offenders are the big utility companies and 
railways, the management of which is still mainly in 
Protestant hands. Private enterprise takes on the most 
ungracious forms—with no profit to itself. I went the 
other day to see a child off on a journey from the principal 
Dublin terminus, to be informed brusquely, a few minutes 
before the departure of the train, that I could not reach 
the platform without special leave from the Superin- 
tendent in a distant office. No platform-tickets were 
issued, and the only alternative was to purchase a railway 
fare. Back of the minds of the persons who promulgated 
the prohibition must have been the notion that one goes 
for one’s pleasure to an ill-kept and smelly railway station, 
and that the company is not there to provide for one’s 
pleasure. A Senator, during the debates in the Oireachtas 
on the new railway legislation, proposed that it should 
be obligatory on the railways to print all their notices in 
Irish and the return halves of tickets in the same language 
—a “reform” which would be in conformity with the 
actual tendency of our railways to remain as aloof as 
possible from the general convenience and comfort of 
the public. 

Besides the mass of ordinary visitors, we expect 4 
number of distinguished ones, and for the latter’s enter 
tainment the not excessive sum of £750 has been voted 
by the Dail. The question presents itself in this com 
nection: Is Ireland an “ interesting ’’ country just now, 
one that will repay distinguished foreigners for their visit! 
Romance is in abeyance, and our principal problem st 
present is one hardly proper to discuss with one’s visitors, 
how to pay our way. In the past, there is no denying, 
it was not so much an interest in Ireland itself, or in the 
Irish people, as in the political spectacle of this little 
country’s quarrel with the biggest of Empires, that brought 
visitors of a distinguished kind to Ireland—a spectacle 
that caused concern to the conscience of sensitive English 
men and excited the romantic imagination of foreigners. 
But the quarrel is, temporarily at least, composed, 
we got to look in its last stages a little down at heel. The 
old Anglo-Irish civilisation has lost its wealth and vitality; 
it has not been replaced by a national culture ; and really 
we have nothing individual to show, outside of our politics, 
except the western landscape and a certain primitive 
quality of Western life. These last will always attract 
a few spirits, but are not enough to provoke immigration 
on a large scale, or to bring vast numbers of our exiled 
sons in the States back permanently to our shores. 
Indeed, instead of our having to provide places for out 
exiled sons returning, we have been concerning ourselves, 
and successfully, to secure that the Irish right to emigrate 
to the States shall be preserved, and the quota 
Washington is allowing us is, in fact, the highest m pre” 
portion to population of any country in Europe. iy 
has been hailed as a triumph of Irish policy, much 
the amusement of the cynics who remember due 
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